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Recommendations for maximizing lateral and yertical > 
or community college stud^ts wit h a iinioum loss of credit 
ted in terms of student servic.es, academic pblicies and 
Sr and 'implemehtation ' "strategies. Student services 
s include, pre-counseling services for high school seniors, 
nseling centers on campus, academics^ counseling, ^ testing 
and exit counseling. Actions by state agencies vhich can 
te student .jnobility include* monitoring, community college 
in such areas as egual access and equal opportunity and 
statewide workshops on stude,nt mobility* 'In the area of 
and instr.uetion, suggestions ar^* made for suspension ai*C 
policies, provision of general / education £n career 
grading, articulation policies, modular instruction, and 
experience and by examination* Two implekentation^ 
are presented, stressing a strong commitment to maximum 
bility within a sound educational framework ajnd a program 
y and staff development. Special suggestions for black 
egairding* career and edlucational aspirations, temediation, 
g are made, and a list of contributors and a short student' 
ntory are . appended. (LR) 
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FOREWORD 



!n recent yeare^the public community colleges havq assumed ^ 

an increasingly important rote in postsecondary education. . 
I For thousands of students they provide the primary resoufce 
\ for continuing their /education beyond high school, and 

minority s^ucfents'in increasing -numbers are finding these 

Institutions to be a door, to opportunity. 

The unique role of the community college is qot always 
un^lerstood. Most of thefn are "open tJoor" institutions, 
requiring orily a higfr school diploma orjts equivalent i(St - 
admission, they offer both the traditional first two years of 
xoll^e and a wide variety of vocational and fechViical 
course sequences which prepare' ^students to qualify for 
occupations. Questions are sometimes raised as to whether 
community colleges ms^ be diverting students' from educa- 
tional programs which tead to baccalaureate and othpr 
advanced degrees ' ' * , 

-^The an^er depends in. part on the 'extent to which 
community colleges' provide for lateral, and vertical, mobility 
through., which students ^nay change from 'one type of 
program io another without excessive loss of credit. Stu- 
dents frequently change their career aspirations during the • 
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early years of college, whether enrolled in the community , 
college or university. But for the community college, 
with its "9pen door*' policy, the providior>of services which 
facllitate'student mobility is of the^utnrrost importance. 

This publication is designed 1),to identify the characteristics 
of ^ community college which IS'effectiyeJy providing lateral 
and vertical mobility for*its students with a mininnal loss of 
ere Jit when such Changes are made, and 2) to. provide' 
suggestions for expanding campus resources which facili- 
tate mobWity. As the staff developed this document, contact 
was made with a number of community college administra- 
tors to secure "grass roots" input concornlng techniques 
which had been Tound effective in the enhancement off 
student mobility. Their assistance Is appreciated. In addi- 
tion, speciaJ recognitlQn is dUe for the copsuitant services 
provided by Dr. Cecil L. Groves, Vice President of Ctelgado 
Junior College, Dr. Katherlne E. Hunter of the Florida 
Division of Community Colleges and" Dr. William R. Richard- 
son. Vice President of Wilkes Community College. 

Winfred L. Godwin 
Piusident 
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In ^968 the statemenf was often heard In- the ^th that the 
community colleges were Vrevolving door*' institutibns for 
i>ladb*"and"t)ther-tT)inortties-i)e^ 
through the "open-door" policy on ltdmlssionet>ut dropped. 
^lOut because of academic diff icuities. At tnat tinrte the 
Southern Regionfial Education Board (SBEB),^ with a grant , 
from the Carnegie Corporation, initiated a four-year .prdject 
to study the role >4hich the community colleges fulfiji in. 
expai^ing opport^ity for minorities in postsecondary edu- 
. cation, through interviews ^ith foi:r hundred black high 
school seniors and community college students an analysis 
was made ol^v/^ / these students, selected k commurflty 
college and oTtheir evaluation of their progres^. Among the 
concjusions, two factors had prime significance. Fii%t; the 
major reasons for minority students selecting the commu- 
nity college were its low cost and Its f)roximity. Most of 
these students could not have entered postsecondary edu- 
cation through any other chai.nel. Second, they found thaf 
instructional programs were offered whic6 assisted them in 
overcoming deficiencies in the*skills which they needed to 
perform at the college Jevel. Workshops coriducted by 
SREB, isnd by other groups, contributed to im(Jfbving the- 
qyality of these ir^structibnal resources throughout the 
region*. A series cf case studies of guided study instruction 
and of attitudes 6i black students toward such instruction 
resulted in augmenting their tiffectiveness. An "open dooV* 
polldy in admissions doeS'Call for special training In basic 
^fofk:iencies, and the cgmmunity cfoll^ges as a whple have 
responded strongly to this need— for all stUdents. 

More reoently the charge has been n)adethatthecomnriunity 
colleges^ ate often a "dead' end" for minority students 
l>ecause these students are stereotypy into terminal pro^ 
grarns. This charge is made on the basis of evaluating the 



effectiveness^ of the community college upon the single 
criterion of counting. the number of blacks who transfer and 
^^secure baccalaureate degrees: This assumpffori "IndTcates a 
lack of understanding of what the comprehensive commu- 
nity college is supp6sed to be^ It exists to serve the needs 
of the total community. The student who enrolls in a- 
technical curriculum-designed to train hirri to enter a given 
vocation in a fwo-year. period is not a dropout when he 
moves from the cpmmunity colte^ mtoa |ob. The only way 
In .which the community college can serve a diver3e pattern 

' of community needs is to provide diverse programs. The 
fundamental issue is whether or not the institution provides 
the machinery for lateral and' vertical mobility so that 
students who change their goals, can move from one 
program to another with minimal loss .of Credit. Thev 

. provision of nrtobility is accepted by the community college 
as an essential function which it will' fulfill. The basic 

. question is whether or not it is fulfilling it.^ sequential 

' question -is how the 'community college may improve its 
capabilities to provide for maximum student mobility. 

The purpose of thi? document is.to suggest thet^haracter- 
istics which one might find on a community 'college campus 
that is assigning priority to enhancing student mobil- 
ity Many students who corhe to the community college, 
including minority students have had litde exposure to the 
vast array of career opportunities and have had little 
assistance in evaluating their own talents and interests. 
They are suddenly confronted with a vast array of options. 
Many modify .their career and educational goals. Perhaps in 
no other postsecondary education^il institution is there as 
extensive a need for resources v;hich help the student to^ 
fincthis goals and to modify his educational plans. Mobility 
cannot Always be accomplished without some loss ^ of 



credit, but there are poficies and procedures which are 
educationally sound and which will facilitate both lateral 
and vertlcal mobility.' 

Student mobility in a community college is dependent upon 
a continuity of services to students which begln'^l^efore they 
enroll and which extend beyond their departure from the 
campus. These services permeate every aspect of the 
institutipn's operation. They must extend beyond theory 
and t>e rooted in the realities of campu§ experience. In a 
way thesfe ser /Ices ar^ indicators by which any comqnunjty 
college may assess the degree to which it is Implefnenting 
its commitment to the provision of student mobilit/. 
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Contrary to j frequently accepted assumption, the college., 
which enrolls commuting students rather than' resldentiai 
students^eeds a highly sophisticated pattern of student 
personnel services and resources. Although the hfgh- school 
graduate Is ready for a degree of emancipation from his 
family and forilncreased Independence In maklnjg decisions, 
an Important dimension of the college experience Is self- 
dtecovery and the- setting of goals and directions. Without"* 
comprehensive arid coordinated counseling -senace's, the 
community college cannot provide Its students with the 
resoul^ces for mobility and adaptation to changing career 
and personal goals. These'services should be available prior 
to registration and continue beyond completion of the 
canr ^us experience, 

Pre-Counseling ' ^ . ^ 

Far too often the first meaningful contact the student has 
with the communi|y college Is, on the day of registration. 
The problem of student mobility may be ameliorated If the 
std?ent has some awareness of purpose \n attending 
college and of the options ^hlch the college has to offer. 
The student personnel services should therefore reach the 
student as early as the spring of, the senior year in high 
school. The following suggestions have been previewed by 
,J[he communlty college personnel who assisted SREB in the 
preparation of this document. 

1. Workshops for high school counselors in the area 
serve^by the community college will provide them with 
informatlC/1 about the options In course offerings 
which are available to students who plan to enroll. 
Some Institutions have experienced positive response 
by high school counselors to such workshops, espe- 
cially when they wereHield upon the community college 



campus. High school sjaff can sjjjnificantly._augment 
the college's program for preK:ounseling. 

2 The community college can prepare literature which 
gives the prospecti /e student a clear idea of the options 
provided by the college In terms which the high school 
student -can readily understand, showing how the op- 
tions relate to career goals and what is requlPBd to 
reach the goals. The brochure can also identify the 
'counseling resources available on the carnpCis, what 
services each can provide, and )vhere ;lhey are located. 
An Invitation fpr/the prospective student to use th^ese 
services prior to entrance may also be extended. 

3. During pre-counseling any Indication of apprehen- 
sion about attending the community college should be 
tactfuify explored to learn if the concern Is a money 
problem, a fear of failure, or a family sHuation/Some 
times for a mlnbrlty*person the apprehension may be 
rootfed In concern about the status of the minority per- 
son on campus. (In the SREB study of the community 
colleges, It was found that black^'were in general satis- 
tied with theinstructlon they received but not satisfied 
with their socia acceptance.) The use of peer group 
student couh^elors is sometimes effective In. resolving 
apprehensions. 

4^re-enrollment counseling should be as comp/ehen- 
siv^s the needs of the prospective student suggest— 
educational counseling, financial prbblem^s, career 
choices, and access to t*ie college's testing center for 
diagnostic assessment of strengths and weaknesses 
and of interest patterns. The student should be pre- 
pared when he registers to state his choice of currlcular 
program. 



Career Counseling 

A career counseling center, located in a visible &Qjk'coni> * • 
venient place, provides a distinct contribution to student . 
mobility. These centers are equipped with printed hriat^rwtK'^"' '^"S^ 
about vocations and data on job opportunity and staffed 
with trained counselors. It Is suggested that the Placement 
Offices b'^ related to career counseling in ways which utilize 
their informalion.'about career opportunity and training re- 
quirements. The career counseior should be equipped wtth. 
knowledge about methods by which students may ph^nge 
from one academic, program to another with minimum loss 
of credit. 

Goal Identification and Review 

If students were required to reassess their career and edu-' 
cational goals twice a year, prior to new registration dates, 
the problems related to changes of curriculum could be 
minimized. Mapy students delay too long in mailing de- 
cisions about changes of goal. The Florida Division of Com- 
munity Colleges is working on a prograhi which will Inclucje 
the publication of a STUDENT GOALS CATALOG AND 
HANDBOOK FOR UTILIZATION vyhich provides a goals 
checklist to assist students in making self-evaluations of 
goal definition.* If this procedure is implemented on a semi- 
annual basis, it will be interesting to see if problems related 
to mobility are cased. - 

Other Services 

1. Testing services should be comprehensive, including 
not only proficiency tests but also vocatlotial mterest- 

*See Appendix B for goals checklist 
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• tests, ability and skills tests, and personality tests. The 
testing center will t)e located where students fcnow hoy/, 
to'reaciVlt. it will be available to any student, including 
applicants for admission from high sch09ls and adults 
who may be interested in redirecting their careers; 

Z Provision should be m^de for counseling in such - 
speciaftzed are^s as health problems, financial assist- 
^ ance, and personal problems, 

3. The faculty Ihould be fully aware of the counseling 
resources and should participate to a degree in aca- 
d^ic counseling. It Is Important that faculty reach an ' 
understanding that curricular programs have equal dig- 
nity, whether they are transfer programs or two-year(y/nr 
J programs lectd'.ig to Immediate ejnployment, ' t 

4 In pnost crmmunlties there are many agencies which 
provide resources to supplement the college's counsel- 
ing facilities.' These resources should be surveyed to 
determine their appropVlateness and availability. Refer- 
ral mechanisms sfiould then be set up by the college 
and studeots referred to these facMities as apf ^oprlate. 

Exit Counseling 

J"st as student personnel sen/ice^may be directed to 
studenlc prior to their enrollment in the community college, 
so counseling sen/ices rnay be provided to "Students as they , 
leave the community college, inducing follow-up services 
when appropriate These services are Important .whether the 
student Is transferring to a senior* Institution or. entering 
upon a career Exit counsejing is of particular ^loflificance 
for students who are leaving the college prior tdT'^chieving 
their slated goals— in other words, for those who "drop 



put.*' Both for th^^^ke of tihe individual and for the Sake, if 
thelnstltutfon, tliereasons for discontinuing college should 
be reviewed, / , 

!f th6 comnniunlty college is committed to the provision of 
vertical mobility, it will assist transfer students in their tran- 
sition to senior college. AJmost every aspect of counseling 
services can be relevant \o the upwanj movement' of the 
student— financial counseling If the^udent needs fesources 
to finance his cpntinued education ; academic tounseling as 
he selects his ser.ior College program*; assistance in secur- 
ing appropriate transfer qredit. If .the student is .leaving to 
take a job in, the field for whicji he or she has been trained, 
assistance nlay be provided In placeqi,ent and in foflow-up 
sen/ices to. determine whett}er the student Is quallfFed for 
the position or may need supplementary training. In voca- 
tions where licensure Is required or where an r-^nranticeshlp 
is a necessary step, assistance may be pro ^d In pre- 
parhg the student for success In these ventures. 

For the potential "dropout" the. question must b^answertd 
as to whether or not something may be done to enable tJ^e 
student to continue— at that time or at a later date. Could 
the student transfer to another pi nram for which his oi her 
talents may be nwre appropriate? Can the college help the 
student- find a job where the student might secure "on-the- 
jgb training" which will provide the qualifications for a 
successful work experience? " ^ 

Follow-up studies are of major importance to the ih*stltution 
as It evaluates the effectiveness c^f its instructional pro- 
grams—whether they are transfer programs, programs lead-, 
ing to licensure, or programs designed simply to prepare' a 
oerson for a particular field of work. Some institutions have 
found that follow-up iaj^uiries made by the Placement 



Office have 3lgnjfjcance for faculty evaluation of course 
contents For the atafl In student- personnel services, follovk^ 
up Infomnallon may be used \o appraise the effectiveness of 
testing Instruments and of a variety of counseling services. 
All of this Information may .-contribute to Increasing the 

\capabHlty of the Institutive?! to ptovlde for Improved student 

* mobility, whether lateraily or vertKally. 

there is an' urgent need for informing community 
'oollege board nf^emb^r^ and top admirlstrative officials that 
comprehensive counseling Resources are lof- -prime im-' 
portance and deserving of substantial financial suppol. 
Too often ynder conditions of tightened financial resources, 
the student fV;rsonnei service Is the first division of. the 
comm^initycollege to suffer. Unless state and local boards 
ard top state and institutional administrators are aware of 

•the vltai'role played by student personnel services, the capa- 
bility of the cpmmunlty college to provide for smooth lateral 

- and vertical mobility will be voided. " ^ / 

Beyond the professional requirements essential to effective 
student personnel services, there is a human factor of"^the 
utmost signlficarfce. Dr. Ezekiel j^ryant, Provost o* the North 

Campus 0/ Florida Junior College in Jacksonville, expressed • 
it this way: 

The activities which characterize cbmmunity colleges 
which in fact provide for lateral and upward mobility 
for its students, including minorities, wilhdiffer from 
one place to another because of different needs. How- 
: ever, one characteristic is common,! i.e., people who 
care about students and let them know it. People who 
are y/illing to approach and deal 'with students with 
respect. People who treat students as individuals 
with speciaf needs and aspirations. People . who arle 
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^willing to take risks, and to assume responsibility for 
the personal adlust(pents n^essary to create^ an en- 

' yironmeht where each student is giv§n the support he 
needs to accomplish his objectives.* 
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ACADEMIC POLICIES 
AND REGULATIONS 



Studeot mobNily Ij^ YaclUlated or Jimlted„by . policies and- 
regulatlons governing academic matters, these influences 
extend from regulations developed by stat^ agencies tc 
vthose dtveloped by Institutions and by divisions or dei::(art-' 
, merts withinjnstitutions. The goal of providing nriaximuffi 
student mobility within.the boundaries of sound educational 
practice cdljs:for periodic review of state and institutional 
policles-and regulations within the framework of their Im- 
pact upon student mobility in the cdmmunity colleges and 
in the stkte system of postsecondary education. 

Policy review shouIrS encompass not only the adnfinistration 
of comrrfunity colleges but also regulations in senior col- 
leges and universities and in the state's teclirucal institutes 
which impinge upon transfer of credit and therefore upon 
movement of students within the sta'te'$4otal postseconda'ry 
resourpes/ln those states where statewKle plans are being 
developed and implemented to ir>iOrease opportunity for 
blocks and other minorities, there wiii be special interest in 
the ways in whichpolicies andVegulations Impact upon in- 
stitutional res|:5or{§e^ to the particular needs of these stu- 
dents by maxrmizing the coordinated utilization of the 
^tate*s total resources. 

State \g6ncies Related 

To Cotiimunity Colleges ^ ^ 

^ state agencies related to the public community colleges 
va«7 in the amount of Influence they have upon the'?forma- 
tion o^ policies and the definition of procedures. In some 
cases their impact is iinii^ed to exerting'Jnfiuef.ce and 
leadership; in other states these agencies may h'ave authori- 
ty over certain designated policy matters. In either case the' 
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state 'agencies may exercise leadership In promoting actions 
which will enhance a student mobility. Some examples are:, 

1 . State agency personriel have vhe opportunity to in- ^ 
fluence the development of state law.s and regulations, 
state accreditation standards, acc juntabi'ity standards, 
* ^ and other policies and procedures related to student v 

mobility. 

2 In Its monitoring of commun»»y college practices In 
such areas as Equal Accc5S and Eq'iul. Opportunity, 

^ the state agency can identify ari<1 disseminate exem- 
> plary practices which contribute to mobility. 

3 State agency personnel can encourage coordinated 
review of articulation mechanisms statewide with the 
goal of improving student movement between coti- 
munity colleges and , senior 'institutions and between 
community colleges and technical Institutes. 

4 Stale agencies can^ organize statewide ^workshops 
on student mobility and provide consultants to assist 
institutions in implementing policies and practices 
whioh improve the fTicbility factor, 

5, State agencies can maKe highly visible the priority 
requirement of' student personnel services in bjdget- 
makmg, Both locally ar*id statewide. 

\ 6 State agencies can make studitc^ of e impact 

which the modification of state regulations will have 
upon sound educational practice as we]l as upon im- 
proving student mobility 

t 
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Institutional Policies and Regulations- 
Curriculum and Instruction 

In many colleges and universities academic policies and 
regulations grow by accretion over a period of time. The 
objective of achieving lateral and vertical mobility for stu- 
dents in the community college justifies^ an institution in 
examining its policies and regulations in terms of their im- 
pact upon the mobility tactor. Many suggestions were re- 
ceived from the community college personnel who assisted 
SREf) in preparing this document. They are pres^ented as 
contributions from individuals and do not decessarily rep- 
resent a consensus of agreement among all of the con- 
tributors, although there is a marked degree of consistency. 

1 Academic regulations should provide for lateral mo- 
btlitymih minima' loss of credit through penalties on 
change of program. ' 

2 Probation and suspension should have provisions to 
encourage transfer, when justified, from one curriculum 
to another as an option to dropping out of school. 

3 Students are most likely to suc ceed in^ colleges 
where policies and programs are developed and imple- 
mented by the active participation of all college person- 
nel and by lay people and representatives of community 
services. 

4. Lateral mobility is most flexibte where the original 
and final objectives of the student, s'-e both transfer 
oriented. Vocational and technical curricula should be 
planned to include as many general education courses 
as possible coi.sistent with the objectives of the pro- 
grans. It is suggested that efforts be made to provide 




for at least 25 percent of vocational programs to be in 
the generai education areas. 

5. Mobilltyi is enhanced If grading concentrates upon 
cpmpetenqles teamed or possessed jBther than upon 
normative grading systems In those fields where com-, 
petencies are the educational goals. 

6. Policies relating to credit for experience and by ex- 
amination should be clearly fomnulated and made 
visible. 

7. At the t)eginnlng of each new term a student should 
be encouraged, or even required, to declare goal in- 
tentions, whether reaffirming original goals .or indi- 
cating modifications. Mobility potentials are increased 
if changes of direction are Identified early. 

8 Clearly formulated and published relationships v\/jth 
other institutions, on transfer of credit and artlcufation 
are of the highest importan&e. Special. arrangements for 
articulated and interfaced occupational and specialized 
degree programs should be developed and clearly 
stated There should be jolptiy planned degree-ladder 
programs. Shared resources between institutions as 
well as shared faculty may enhance vertical mobility. , 

9. Articulation agreements are Important with four-year 
colleges but also with technical institutions and with 
vocational programs in secondary schools. . 

10. The community colleges should encourage instruc- 
tiorel departments to develop modular-structured 
courses v^herever appropriate. This pi'ocedure will 
assist students who change to course sequences^ re» 
quiring additional proficiencies in such areas as mathe- 
^atics and communications by enabling them to take 



only the modular units missed in the earlier program, 
thus removing the need for repetition of entire courses. 
Mini-courses may be designed for this purptose. 

11 . Provision should be made. for flexibj^llty in planning 
coufsd sequences which include instruction in subject- 
matter not Included in the particular cunricular program 
in which the student is enrolled. (For ex^'ple, a stu- 
deht in automobile mechanics indicated that his ob- 
jective was to operate his own garage. He was allowed 
to take courses in business administration as a part of 
his two-year course sequence.) 

12. Some comnnunlty colleges . make provision for 
limited credit for on-the-job ^experiences under certain 
well-defined'conditions. For some students the experi- 
ence is also a'n^turing factor which nrwiy enable the 
student ?o review career goals and to modify his course 
program a^co^'f"" this respect cooperative educa- 
tibn may c Jtudent mobility, particularly in 
the non-t . tjos. The offering of mini;COurses 
nriay aiso serve the purpose of providing exploratory ex- 
periences for students who have not settled firmly upon 
a' career choice. 
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When a community college makes provisions tor the lateral 
and vertical mobility oi its students, it is simply fulfilling 
the role it is expected to take in the state's total post- 
secQsOdary educatlonaLresources, As SREB Indicated in a 
1974 publication "The community college which is re- , 
sponslveto its community will have many doors of ingress * 
and many, doors of dignified' egress. The student of an 
ethnic minority will not fee' he is an alien on the campus, 
nor will the student who is pursuing a goal other than trans- 
fer to a university regard his program as less significant 
A student may enier by one door and leave the institution 
by completing a program which is quite different from the 
original intention. Student mobility is a characteristic of the 
community college student population and deserves plan- 
ning which wili make the mobility a meaningful experience. 

The first requisite in planning for effective student mobility 
is 8 broad commitment to the goal of providing for maxi- 
mum student mobiliky within a framework of sound educa- 
tional principles and at the same time with the least possi- 
ble loss of crftdit due to changes In a student'^ career and 
educational objectives. It Is a commitment which should be 
shared by all who are responsible for the operation of the 
institution; faculty and staff, administrators, board mem- 
bers, state agencies, and, to a degree, by federal agencies 
The commitments will mean that faculty departmental in- 
terests are responsive to studefit needs; that administrators 
will formulate policies in the light of mobility factors; that 
board rrrmbers will recognize fiscal requirements to imple- 
ment nriobility ; that state agencies will assist in relating iha 
role of the community college to the roles of other state 



*r/7e Many Doors of the Community College, Southern Regional 
Education Board. 1974 
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higher educational institutions, and that federal agencies 
will recognize the nature of the comprehenslvt community 
college when they formulate regulations 

One contributor of ideas for this publication wro^: 

"There are rather strong indicators that some external 
pressure groups may be unwittingly trying tor force fwo- 
year institutions into stereotyping students into the 
universit%,tftick. This is especially true of certain recent 
actions by the Office for Civil Rights and other branches 
of HEW as well as some minority pressure groups. 

Any f jrm of stereotyping a category of students into any 
particular community college prograrn is contrary to the 
Purpose of the institution. As another contributor put it. 

Too often the assumption of attrition is identified with 
the loss^of students. If a student identifies his goal, 
which may be one of a series of courses, and meets 
that goal without acquiring a degree or certificate, the 
community college has provided the service and pro- 
gram necessary to meet that student's goals. For the 
records of these students and the commi nity colleges, 
this is completion and not attrition as commonly de- 
fined. 

President Donald H Godbpld of Merritt College In Oakland, 
California,, says that: 

The notion of community colleges being a deadend for 
blacks and o(n\.r minorities is an assessment made 
v^ithout consideration of the goals and objectives they 
are attempting to achieve. Some blacks and other mi- 
norities would not be attempting any education beyond 
high school were it not for the community college. * 



In its attempt to correct gibuses, the Veteran^ Administra- 
tion IS unwittingly making it difficult for community colleger 
to offer self-paced instruction, a technique which has been 
productive for some students, in mastering some of the pro- 
ficiencies required for college work. Failure to complete a 
credit course under the time limitation, unless adequately 
explainer!, is interpreted by the VA as an Indication that the 
student is not a full-time student. It is therefore important 
that community colleges make clear to federal agencies 
which have an impact upon their policies jusf wrtaUhe com- 
munity colleges are trying to do to fulfill their mission. The 
tjaslc commitments are ^fw!b^e for the agencies and fpr 
the institutions— to provide. ^ound learning experiences for 
students. These Issues can be reconciled in part if the 
federal agencies accept the concept of lateral and upward 
mobility provisions for students as an alternative to stereo- 
tyi^ing. - . 

The importance of ihe state agenc/s commitment has t>een 
discussed earlier. Board commitments are important not 
only as a basis on which their decisions are made, but also 
in informing the community of the role which the communi- 
ty college is fulfilling. 

Campus commitments for the implementation of policies 
and procedures to provide for student mobility are essential 
at all levels, since nobility cannot be achieved piecemeal 
but requires tot^l institutional planning involving under- 
standings among and between all divisions and depart- 
ments. 

The importance of strong commitment is easily understood . 
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by those who are aware of the ways In which academic 
planning and decision-making are accomplished. It is not 
easy to modify policies of long-standing history. For ex- 
ample, In one community college a student may take only 
those modular units in mathematics needed lor the particu- 
lar program in which that student Is enrolled. If the student 
IS in a one- or two-year business course which includes 
bookKeeping, fewer modular units v\fill be required than if 
the student in a nursing program. But if the student 
■changes from bookkeeping to the nursing curriculum,^ the. 

. student does not repeat the qnits previously learned but 
completes the mathematics requirements byj> taking the 
modular units which must be added .o prepare for nursing. 
In another institution, the freshman course in "Communica- 
tions^*— which is the basic English Composition cogrse— is 
now accepted by the Business Administration Department - 
as meeting the requirement for Business English because 
the Communications instructor allows the students to do 

Mheir written and oral communication by preparing materials 
which are derived from coi«rses which the student has- 
seleoted as the pri|wy fleM. Such agreements are not 
,easily reached and cl^or interdepartmental planning and 
flexibility. 

The second requisite for establishing effective prt^redures 
to enhance student mobility in the communily collSge is a 
program of faculty and staff cteveiopment. ThroughMaculty 
and staff development sessions tx basis may be formed for 
ajr^ing at collective agreements on goals, upon guidelines 
fwplannifig, andior the identification of procedural steps 
which should be given serious consideration. The formation 
jhf policies and the design or procedures to increase 
/opportunity fof mobility must be responsive to departmental 
objectives and standards First reactions to an effort to 
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'Tiake regulations which are flexible often result in the 
response that the job Just cannot -be done. Experience has 
shown, however, that faculty groups who work together 
across departmental and divisional lines and who think in 
terrrvs of benefits to students are often able to find ways of 
adapting regulations which facilitate student transfer from' 
one program to another in accordance with acceptable 
educational standards. For this reason the faculty and staff 
developmeot process must be a continuing one rather than 
a single intensive effort. 

In some states the community colleges meet together each 
year to discuss matters of common interest. The topic of 
enhancing student m<^bility through review of 'institutional 
policies and practices might serve as <i major theme and 
provide material which would assist institutions in structur- 
ing an internal institution-wide review of the mobility factor. 

Each community college should design its own procedures 
for the reviev/ and implementation of actions which may be 
taken to expand opportunity (or mobility for its students. 
The f,ilfowing suggestions wer'e offered by the community 
college contributors to this document, 

1 A review of the impact of policies and procedures'^"'' 
upon student mobility should be cL continuing process. 

2, All major divisions of the community college should 
be represented in the review and modification of poll- ' 
cies and practices for the purpose of facilitating stu- 
dent mobility, 

3, Academic policy and regulation development and im- 
'Plementation must be made from the view of maximiza- 
tion of potential student success in achieving goals 
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father than from the view of Institutional 'convenience 
or tradition. * # ^ ^ 

4. Academic poiicles should not be punitive In nature 
but rather cor.tributory to acceptable access to goal 
real};3tlon. 

6. Planning for effective academic c-ounseling, espe- 
cially as it relates to student mobility In modifying 
career, and personal goals, should be a coordinated 
effort involving both faculty and student personnel 
staff, 

6. Provision should be made to Insure student access 
to infomnation and to assistance which will help them 
when they are considering changing their enrollment 
from ono instructional area to another 
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It is possible for a community college to have a program 
which assists atudents-to achieve Successfully, either lateral 
or vertical mobility^ and. yet fail to serve minority students 
»with these resources. Special efforts are required to assure 
that the minority students know what help is available 
where it can be found, and that the minority stu^lents find 
this help responsive to. their particular needs. Because 
special attention is now being given to the jole of the 
community college in expanding opportunity for blacks, and 
because 6REB has woimj with comm'unit/ colleges 
throughout the South to achieve this end, several special 
suggestions are added to this report. 

^ 1. Many bljack^students -have not been exposed to the 
wide range of caVee' opportunities now open to them. ' 
The options open to blacks include many choices 
which were not available to their parents. Provisions 
should be made to give black students^wlde exposure 
to vocational and career opportunities, IP enable them 
to see blacks in these careers as role models, and to 
encourage them giake full use of iastitutional re- 
sources in career counseling services. 

2. It has been found that, fqr a Variety of reasons, many 
blacks have a great tendency either to under-aspire or 
to over-aspke as they state their goal3. In either case, 
'the result is a need lo modify eaucational pl^s—which 
calls for Special attention to lateral and verticSal mobility. 
Effbrts should be made/tc review with black students-* 
the validity of their objectives as early as possible.^ 

3. There is also evidence, that many blackV.are not a- 
ware of the ladder concept in broad career area^. The 
goal of becoming a medical doctormay be found to be 
out of reach, but the student may not know of the wide 



spectrum of opportunities jn the health field, from the 
paraprofessional to Intermediate professional occu- * 
pations. ' 

y 

4. Sometimes a black student has an erroneous stero- 
type-concept of a career field. For examp'le, some black 
students shun Home Economics because they associ- 
ate- It with a "servant" status. Career information in 
such areas is of the utmost impoffence, acconr inied 
» if possible by exposure to role models where tr see 
blacks in these occupational fields. . , > 

5 Community colleges and universities have oeveloped 
fairly successful programs for remediating deficiencies 
m reading skiHs and communications skills. Less suc- 
cess has been a'uained In remediation of deficiencies in 
mathqpjiatlcal skills. These skills are, however, essen- 
tial ^ success jn a.wlbe variety of vocations. New ap- 
•proaches to teaching basic mathematical skills are now 
evolving, and the comrhunity colleges shou'd become 
aware of them. , ' 

6 Some black students may hesitale to r<iscuiss som6 
of tl^eir problems with^ white counselors. The presence 
of bl^k faculty and st>f? may often result in the ooen- 
ing of new doors^tO bjack jtudents. In making this i-ug- 
gestion, there Is no intent"to impty that students of one 
ethnic group cannot be counseleO by. sta/f of another * 
ethnic group. Blacks should not l)e employed ft)r tne 
specific purpose of serving black students or t)e gi ^n 
assignmeril«^which imply that restrlj^tion. But in »ne 
SREB interviews with community college black stu- 
dents, theirvdesire for a greater blac. presence on the 
faculty and staff was reoeatedly expressed. 
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7. There is an urgent nWj to clarify the proper use of 
tests to brack students. The use, of tests In guidance 
procedures is in ^ differertt context from the use of 
tests foradmissldn or for licensure. 

8. For many black students the .comnqunlty college 
campus does not represent a ^mpus community. Mgny 
factcrs are involved, including .the fact that many of 
these students are holding part-time jobs to meet fi- 
nancial r\eeds. The cooperation of^tudent leaders and 
student o/ganizations has often- ^^chleved significant 
remits in providing minority studfents with a sense of 
beionyingness- The broadened range of friendships 
^hances the black student's awareness of the wide 
variety of opportunities open to students in careers and 
in participation in th^ life of the. broader comrnunlty 
which the college serves, - , y ' 

9. The process of following up students who leave the' 
community college is a complex and costly one. At this 
time, howeyer, the following'up of minority sti^dems is 
strongly reccmrri^nded. It is through this process that, 
the communiti^ollege may learn where it has su(> 
cpeded and where it has f'^Med In p'ovldlng sut)stantial 
opportunities for. lateral and vertical mobility' for its 
minority students, ' ' ^\} 
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Acoinf^mittee wtTrklng with the Florida Division ol Commur^i- 
ty Colleges has develocfed a Student Goals lAventory which 
has been used experimentally with stu(}ents. The following 
is a r;5vised version which will be used in 1977-78. 

Student Goals Inventory 

There are many reasons that students have fo^ attending the 
community college. In order for us ,to facilitate your 
progress in reaching goals that have importance to you, we 
need to have you Identify your goals as specifically as 
possible. To do this please complete the following goals 
inventory by placing an X to the left of the statements that 
you Identify as your go^als for being h^re. If some g(fels are 
not listed, please enter them bp the blank spaces that are 
provided at the end of each section. 

Career Development 

To determine a career goal. ^ ' ' . 

To meet employment requirements for a specific job. 

To discover my career potentialities and* jC ' ' 

competencies. 

To develop managerxjent/Ieadership skills. 

To earn an A. S. Degree. 

1. To take courses to keep current in my field. 

I 

« - Per^n^al Development 

To explore my talents, skills, abilities and potentials 

in these areas in order to determine my goals. 

^ To understand mysejt better. 

To develop my self \Aorth and confidence, 
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To focus on my personal growth. . 

To develop personal strengths. 

To explore/ understand my feelings, thoughts and 
befevlors. 

To focus on my independence. 

Social Develo(>ment 

To enhance my abilities in social interaction. 
To interact with people of various ages and 
backgrounds. 

To exercise my social responsibility. 

To develop a s^opial awareness. 

To obtain the education that*s expected of me. 

Acad^ic Development > ^ ^ 

To upgrade mj^? t^lc academic skills (reading etc.) 
To further devjBlop my comiteunlcatlon skills (oral, 
Svritten etc.) ^ , . 

To develop my ability for critical thinking. 
To earn an A. A. Degree. 

To prepare for transfer to an upper division university. 
To learn more about my field of interest. 

Cultural Development 

To pursue my vocation interest. 
To develop cultural and aesthetic appreciation. . 
To develop artistic, dramatic and/or musical talents. 
To develop skills/ interests for my leisure time. , 



Community Developmeni 

To learn more about shaping/changing, the 

environment. * • . ' 

To develop the skills to become involved with the 

community. 

To learn about community problem solving. 

To'prepare myself for volunteer community service. 

To leam atjout the "system"— living with, coping and 

changing It. 

(\ 

Now that yojj'have completed your list of goals, plesise list 
your top three (3) goals from the entire list in priority order 
In the s^)aa3S provided l^elow: , . ^ 

Priority (please, state goals as written) 

1 , ' 

Z 
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